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according to London, and arms, according to St. Petersburg, was captured by the Russian navy off the Caucasian shore. The Vixen voyage was engineered by Urquhart, but it would seem that Palmerston, who knew of the plan, did not approve of it, as claimed by Urquhart. The incident created an uproar in both countries and strained their relations almost to the breaking point.
Anglo-Russian rivalries in Persia centered on the domination of Afghanistan, not yet a united state, and especially on the control of the commercially and strategically important cities of Herat and Kabul. Mohammad, who became shah of Persia in 1834, was a partisan of Russia, and at the instigation of the Russian minister to Teheran, Count Simonich, he embarked in the autumn of 1837 on a campaign for the conquest of Herat. At the same time the Russians succeeded in strengthening their diplomatic influence in Kabul: the British emissary Captain Alexander Burnes was withdrawn from that city, leaving the field to his Russian colleague and antagonist, Captain Vitkevich. Viewed from London and Calcutta, these were serious setbacks; the probable annexation of Herat by Persia and the entrenchment of Russian influence at Kabul were regarded as a menace to British commerce in the Near East and as important landmarks on Russia's road to India. Russian successes, however, were short-lived. Palmerston, as an English historian puts it (G. P. Moriarty), addressed himself to the problem "in a spirit of confidence and ardor." A British expeditionary force organized by Lord Auckland, governor-general of India, landed on the shores of the Persian Gulf in the spring of 1838; the siege of Herat was raised in September; Simonich, whose recall Palmerston had long demanded, was finally withdrawn; and in August, 1839, a ruler acceptable to London was installed in Kabul by a victorious British army.
Even more lamentable was the outcome of a Russian expedition for the conquest of Khiva. St. Petersburg had long complained that the khan of Khiva had plundered Russian caravans, and in 1839 the tsar announced his intention of asserting in that part of Asia the influence which "rightly belonged to Russia/7 Palmerston perceived in the Khivan venture a new threat to India, and spoke to the Russian ambassador of retaliatory measures that might lead to war. His apprehensions were again ill founded, A small Russian expeditionary force of some 5,000 men with two field guns, accompanied by a huge train of 10,000 camels carrying supplies and munitions, started @n its long